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For the American Fonuse. 
On Pusuic Roaps. 
Chapter HI. 


I come now to consider how a highway may be 
be created. The general impression is that a public road 
must originate by act of assembly ; either by the Leisla- 
ture exercising the power, or authorizing some public 
body to do so. But this is a gross error into which this 
“ifiking people” have fallen. A highway may originate 
from custom, usage or possession, and the principal mode 
of acquiring a public right of way,is by un d pos- 
session, ahd the right very frequently ested in 
the public by the dedication thereof to se on the 

art-of the jand owners. A d tion is supposed to 
take place througii an agreemen tered into between 
the owner of the land and the publi®, and the consent of 
these parties may be either express or implied. J} shall 
trouble the reader with a few decisions both in England 
and in this country, to show how far the abandonment of 
the right of way to public uses is a dedication. ‘In an 
anonymous case reported in 11 East. 276. n., the Court 
said : the period of eight years was held tw be a sufficient 
time. Lord Kenyon said, “it is now too late to assert the 
right; for this is quite a sufficient time for presuming a 
dereliction of the way to the public. In a great case, 
which was much contested, six years was held suflicient.” 
But the owner must give this consent, aml not a tenant, 
though his tenancy be as long as the law will permit. 
Rex vs. Barr, 4 Campb. 16. Wood vs. Veale, 5 Ba A. 454. 
And yet in the case reported in 11 East, where the /ocus 
in quo, had been in lease for a long term, Lord Kenyon 
said : “during all that time they (meaning the owners of 
the soil) permitted the public at large to have the free use 
of this way, without any impediment whatever; and there- 
fore it is now too late to assert the right; for this is quite a 
sufficient time for presuming a dereliction of the way to 
the public.” And in the course of his remarks observed 
—‘the Duke of Bedford preserves his right in Southamp- 
ton street, Covent Garden, by a bar set ucross the street, 
which is shut at pleasure, and shows the limited right of 
the public.” But still, an obstruction, as a gate for ex- 
ample, may he replaced where for twelve years there had 
been none. Lethbridge vs. Winter, 1 Camph. 263.n. For 
it must clearly appear that the owner intended to give the 
public such aright. Woodver vs. Hadden, 5 Taunt. 1265. 
It has been decided in New York that a road as a public 
highway for twenty years, becomes a public road, though 
not recorded, and that it has not ceased to be so, though 
originally leading t» a deck and landing or ferry, and the 
ferry had been changed, Galatian v. Gardiner, 7 Johns. Rep 
106. In the third judicial! district of this State, it has been 
determined that the abandonment of the right of way to 
the public use for twenty years is sufficient to constitute 
a highway. No case of a lesser period has ocurred in that 
district. Dedications of land for public purposes have 
frequently come under the consideration of the supreme 
court of the United States. There is no particular form 
or ceremony necessary for this purpose; all that is requi- 
site is the assent of the owner of the land, and the fact of 
its being used for the public purposes intended by the ap- 

ropriation. City of Cincinnati, vs. White, 6 Peters, 431. 

his doctrine relative to the appropriation of land is not 
confined to public highways, but extends tv all instances 
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of easements where the user is given to the public, a?’ 


was applied in the case of M‘Connell vs. The Trustees ° 
the town of Lexington, 12 Wheat 582, to a spring of 
water. 

After land has been thus set apart for the benefit of the 
community at large, and enjoyed as such, and private 
and individual rights acquired with reference to it, the law 





considers it in the nature of an estoppel ia pais, which 
precludes the original owner from revoking such dedica- 
tion: it would be a violation of good faith to the repub- 





lic and to those who have acquired private property with 
a view to the enjoyment of the use thus publicly granted. 
An individual has built houses upon @ street, or bought 
seated and improved land upon a road thus parted with 
by an owner, who, after years of peaceable and uninter- 
rupted possession, attempts to deprive him of such usu- 
fructuary interest ! J ask any man of plain sense, if such 
conduet would not be considered a fraud upon the im- 
prover as one of the commonwealth, an infringement of 
the public right, and a gross disregard of vested rights. 
And so far in point of time has the supreme court gone, as 
to say, that where the public have enjoyed the unmolest- 
ed use ofa street or public road for six or seven years, it 
has been deemed sufficient for dedication. Barclay and 
others, v. Howell’s Lessee, 6 Peters, 498. vid 3 Mason C. 
C R. 272. Nor is it essential that the right to use should 
cc vested in a public corporate body. Jt may existin the 
public, and have no other izzttion than its wants. New 
Orleans vs. The United States, 10 Peters, O02. 

It is also to be noticed thata right thus acquired by 
user, may be lost by disuser; and that as an uninterrupt- 
ed possession and use, to an incorporeal heredita- 
ment and easement, is prima facie, and if unexplained, 
conclusive evidence of a right, so the discontinuance of 
the use by the public fora long period, affords a presump- 
tion of the extinguishment of the right, and under cireum- 
stances courts of law will presume a grant fora much 
shorter period than twenty years of enjoyment, Hazard 
v. Robinson, 3 Mason, C C. R. 272. Ia general itis true, 
that unity of possession of an estate to which an easement 
is attached, and of the estate which the easement incum- 
bers, is in effect an extinguishment of the easement. But 
in the case of a way of necessity, the right of way is only 
suspended by the unity of possession, and revived or re- 
granted by necessary implication upon a deed severing the 
unity.—ibid. James Boyze. 

Annapolis. 





Hussey’s Rearing Macnine—Parker’s Tuitesninc 
Macuine. 
Leonardstown, St. Mary’s Co. Md., 
Jan. 17th, 1843, 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Sir,—In a number of your valuable paper which ap- 
peared some time since, there were some favorable notices 
of the operation of Mr. Hussey’s Reaping Machine ; but 
one great and important difficulty was in the machine, 
that was, the severe draught, which I find from Mr. Hus- 
sey’s advertisment is obviated by the addition of a pair 
of forward wheels, arranged as the fore wheels of a wag- 
on, so that a pair of horses can work abreast, instead of 
one horse in shafts, as in the first machines made. | This 
improvement is very important, and only secures a suc- 
cessful operation of the machine; for without it, it is 
scarcely worth the freight from the work shop. It might 
do in very level lands and thin wheat, but the dranght. was 
too much for our light horses in heavy, rank wheat, and 
where the ground was irregular. 

I think it but due to give credit to the proper person 
for making any improvement in Agricultural: machinery, 





and therefore, | desire in this communication to say, that 











to Dr. William Thomas of the Patuxent, 1m tus county. 
is due the credit of the great improvement to the Reaping 
Machine.—He purchased. one last spring, and sent it back 
with an order to add the wheels as. before described: he 
saw as soon as the machine reached his farm, the objec- 
tion, and the remedy, which proved successtul. 

A gentleman of this neighborhood purchased one ‘of 
the machines, which was put to work on one of his farms 
under the direction of one of Mr. Hussey’s workmen, in, 
very rank wheat,—two horses could scarcely get it 
through the wheat, and then only by taking very narrow 
cuts. ‘The machine was thrown aside as good for noth- 
ing and the crop was cut with cradles. Hearing of Dr. 
Thomas’ improvement, his farm was visited, and when 
his machine was seen, the difliculty was at once obviated: 
a wheelwright was put to. work, apd the additional 
wheels and pole puton, It was then put to work ona 
farm near this place, in wheat which was very heavy and 
much tangled by being blown down; two horses had as 
much as they could do—two yoke of oxen: were tried, 
which answered better than horses, ‘Phe machine then 
worked finely, cut the wheat very clean, and as far as 
could be judged performed the work of seven cradles, be- 
sides having the advantage of saving more wheat than is 
ordinarily done with eradles. 

This is an impartial account of the performance. of the 
machine; which has been rendered entirely available bv 
Dr. Thomas’ improvement. Mr. Hussey charges too 
much—the additional charge is unwarranted under the 
circumstances ; for without the forward. wheels, I do not 
really think the machine worth having. 

While on the subject of machines, allow me to recom- 
mend a Threshing Machine, made by Jabez Parker of Rich- 
wond, Virginia, While.on the Rappahannock last sum- 
mer, | saw several of these machines in successful opera- 
tion ; all much approved by the farmers there. The uni- 
form preference given them induced me to order one fora 
gentleman in this place, which has proved to be equal to 
all expectations. lis chief recommendation consists in 
its simplicity, which is so essential to larmers—it has no 
complicated machinery—none that is likely to get out of 
order. The horse power consists of a chain band running 
through grooves at.the end of the levers and then over 
a small cast iron wheel, which turns the broad wheel. 
The-Thresher is on a spring bed, which is a decided im- 
provement on any | ever-saw before. With four horses, 
200 bushels of wheat can be got outina day, ziving ample 
time to feed and put away the straw—the whole can be 
readily transported in one cartor wagon, and put up in 
two hours. ‘Take it all in all, it.is certainly the best ina- 
chine I ever saw, and possesses many decided advantages 
—itcan safely be recommended to all farmers, 

Some occasional hints or suggestions as to the most 
improved kind of farm buildings would be very interest- 
ing to many of your readers; mo doubt some of your val- 
uable correspondents could assist young beginners like 
myself in the erection of the most economical and con- 
venient farm house. A. Youne Farmer. 

Remarks by THE Eprron. 

We recollect having seen Mr. Hussey’s Machine Opc- 
rate as far back as 1836, long before the improvenient 
spoken of, and we have no hesijation in saying, that ‘the 
estimate formed of its value by our correspondent, “A 
Young Farmer,” does great injustice to the very worthy 
and ingenious inventor. That the addition of the “for- 
ward wheels,” is an improvement, we have no doubt, bur 
it is certainly affirming too much, to say, that without 
them the machine would be “hardly worth the freight 
from the work-shop.” Such a declaration, in theface of 
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int a Ste o have 

0 { them, and who have 
ei, to Say the least— 
As to the claim of paternity to thé 
have nothing to say, that is a ques- 


t € interested parties ; but as 
ims 6 2 the beat veats of his life 
t invention and improvement of this Machine, and 
-has, as we believe, thereby conferred great benefit upon 
the agricultural community, we dothink he has establish- 
ed.claims which entitle him and his invention to respect- 
fukconsideyttion. — atte 
-precarious tenure of labor, and the uh- 
precedented lowness .of the. price of farm products, it 
ee the’ poliey of egriculturists to foster all inven- 
tions whith Yook to the saving of labor; but if the me- 
chanic, afier wasting lis (ime and mean’ in nurturing into 
being the tophies of his genius, is to find his reward in 
‘mnkind denanciation, few, maybe found sufficiently iron- 
nerved'to stem a current of such fearful aspect. 
 MeHissey a Reaping Machine; as. originally made, 
‘(that is*befSre" the ‘adVition of the forward wheels,y has 
been wsed fot several successive feats ih Washington 
County, of this Stateyand in, Jefferson County, Va. In 
the former by Mr. -Stonebreaker, a sensible, calculating 
farmeryagd in the latter, by the Messrs. Lucis and Wash- 
in; top, gentlemen distinguished as good farmers; they 
highly approve of the Machine, and their fadgment is en- 
Med to, great weight, . 
or Wedeh it due to Mr. Hussey to take this brief notice of 
the above communication, and avail eurself of the occa- 
“Sion 16 acquit our correspondent of a!l intention of doing 
lujury eithér {6 the feélings or interests of Mr. H. though 
“his remarks are probably calculated to’ produce that effect. 
fed. American Farmer). 
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The importante of this operation has added one more 
to the’principles éonnected with agriculitire, which the 
Jate spirit of improvenient has presented to the considera- 
‘uion of the Farmer, “fv is an operation drawn from the na- 
‘tire of sib-soils and nianures, which’ will admit of gen- 
































2 t | application —The tendency of many of the salts and 
age tie parts of manures, applied, we know is 
down! ard! andl especially inflight and gravelly land; and 
can never bé brotight within the reach of vegetation, but 
by, this process.” "The ingredients of a good soil, no 
doubt, extend much deeper into the earth, than is gener- 
ally 0 irre and must have beén deposited by some de- 
““Tuvial or dihier process, or have deseended from the surface. 
“we ememb ; in “digging a well, about 8 feet through 
“strata, 6f cdhrse gravel, a‘ ¢rop of rank weeds, consisting 
wainonioin atid’ others, spratig tp the first summer al- 

hé excavation, withont any application of manure or 

e Whatever. -We hoticed it as a very extraordinary 

tien ia SOi2, if stieti it can be called, composed of 

e Gravel’ ahd ‘cobblestones. “The practice of 

ail Hlonghing is caleulated to reach and ap- 

is Hidden treasare, whatever it may be, to the 

ib of Vegeration, for whieh” it is so well adapted. 

ign®ra' ee of this frutly has kept the Dutch farmers on 

LuVial flats 6f the Mohawk valley, skimming the sur- 

to the de ‘ofa few inches, which their forefathers 

4 for iem “Biore than'a century ago ;—tintil they 

ne p Se nat Ag nea its fertilizing qual- 

p the sub-stratum, isa tich* vegetable mould, 

‘in thickness. Though stb-soil ploughing has 

iy-kuown hitherto in thie country, it has been 


D>. Very great advaniage in land, for many 
Spon r of ey pall and 
“s » tracts hitherto’ barren have been 

I by ‘ith ity to fertility dnd afford practi- 
© OF ins ith pUriatee, so that wheat is no longer 
hte the rieh, bavis there “thie staff of the 

2”? Phe quaking, morass, antl, arid 
oP -Seacse, hich 


ts d, npw returns from 
So PBPWMthe balkig the hedbon 
‘essefitially ‘season of 
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ecollectiar wehing, or of 
any implement for that purg 


Roman agricalture, but skilled as. t 







atts, no dodbf it must have been discovered during their 
tong cotiisesaf national prosperty. 
Unable to jo Our-aid; on *titis subject, the infallible 


test of our experience, we are happy to avail ourselves of 
that éfothérs. Ipawabte avdress-d before the. Ken- 
hnebec Central Agricultutal Society in Octoberdast, by’ the 
Hon, James Bates, published in the Maine Cultivator, the 
use and advantages of subsoil ploughing are set forth in a 
mariner thasTeaves “no Uoubt ‘th'the mind ofthe reader. 

From Mt. Bates’ address we give the followitiy extracts 
in corroboration of our own views already re 

aA bout twenty yearsego 9 Mr. Wa. Sinitho Deanégion, 
tecame so thoroughly -couvinced of gihe advantage of 
loosening the subsoil that he invented a” plough for that 
purpose.—ht is a. heavy, uncouth, wrought-iron article, 
too clumsy in its make and action fora New England 
man. 

Cumbrous as it is, it has deepened the soil of millions 
ofueres of Great Britain. 

Some years:since, Mr. Phinney of Lexington, Mass. put 
his Yankee invention in requisition, and made a substitute 
for the the Deanston plough, which is very simple and ef- 
ficiem.- 1 consists of a square beaw, strongly griped, with 
three iron'teeth, formed like those of a cultivator, made of 
an inch and @ half bar of square iron. 

With this instrument, Mr. Phinney has pulverized more 
of the hard pan on his farm than any other man in Amer- 
ica. 
With that readiness of invention, which characterizes 
our nation, Messrs Prout Mears have constracted a sub- 
soil plough mostly of cast iron which answers every pur- 
pose of the heavy English plough, for. less than half the 
cost of the foreign article. 

This plough is not only for pulverizing and deepening 
the soil, but to act soasto form a drain in every furrow. 
It is generally used-as follows :— ; 

When tlie purpose is to drain the soil as well as deepen 
it, the farrows should run up and down the descent, A 
common plongh runs first, and, the subsoil plough follows 
in the-same furrow, and as.it.consisis ofa coulter lan: side 
and swale’ share of the wig withouta mould board, it 
simnl; {vossens and pulverizes the subsoil without throw- 
ing it out, on this the next. furrow is turned. Another is 
subscribed, and so on till the field is ploughed.—l1 is best 
done by the same team changed at each bout. . It is easy 
to see that the surface and subsoil water finds a channel 
to run off in every furrow. 

When-the groupd bas been. previously prepared with 
covered drains the ploughing should be atrightangle with 
the drain, in which direction they convey the water into 
the drains. 

‘Phe most important use of the subsoil plough remains 
to be stated. 

It performs the service contemplated in my second pro- 
position, viz :—To pulverize and deepen the mould to the 
extent necessary to produce the most healthy and abun- 
dant vegetatiou. 

Experience has convinced the best farmers thata deep 
mellow soil, free from stagnant, or cold subsoil water, is 
not only more productive in favorable seasons, but stands 
the extreme of wet and drought much better than that 
which is shallow and resting on a hard and impenetrable 
subsoil. On the 7:h.of July, 1841, | saw a very beauti- 
ful and forward piece of corm on land which had been in 
use fifty years. “It was ploughed about four inches deep 
and the small stones and impacted loam seemed to have 
formed a bound not easily passed by a common plough. 

In autumn I inquired for the crop and found the- pro- 
duce fifieen bushels to the acre.. The owner complained 
of his ill luck, stating that as soon as the drowth set in, 
his corn wilted and the leaves curled up, and his crop was 
cut off. © Dean tell that gentleman if he wishes to drive ill 
lick out of his corn field, he must stir his: subsoil six or 
eight inclres below his usual ploughing. 

Experieuce has also shown ‘that when hard pan, clay 
or indurated ‘sand is loosened ‘by-subsoil: ploughing, it 
immediately’ changes into mould. .lunnmerable . little 


behatbers are formed,which are alternately filled with wa- 


ter ‘and-air. ' The combined action of moisture, air and 
het) aided:by enriching ‘matters received from the. sur- 
face, produce an astonishing’ change» im the soils, which 
~werd torally dhpraduactive before. 

Some may doubt Aheradvantage of a deep soil and deep 


a 


man has told astory of a field of corn’ it York coun 
which was. lighter on the deep, than it was on the 
shallow soil; other things being equal. “1 can only say 
if all the the circumstances besides the depth of soil were 
equa/, it presents an exception instead ofa tule. It is not 
unlikely that the deepest soil was at the lower side of the 
field and saturated with water dta low temperature, If 
‘$0, it proves thay it required tote pesined iv some of the 
«motes have described. | sii 4© A FF 

I have repeaiedly traced the roots of clover eighteen 
inches into soiljand many Cultivated roots, Indian corn 
and some grasses will strike from twelve to twenty inch- 
es deep if the soil is loose, rich and warm to that extent, 
Many persons think the gravelly subsoil and compact 
should never be brought to the surface, and:that nothing 
will grow onit. This isa grand mistake. The debris 
of granitic rocks when exposed to the action of light; heat 
an air, with a due portion of moisture is soon prepar 
for food for plants —Thosé who have paid attention to y 
petable physiology, have learnt also that the living pringi. 
ple in plants as well as.in animals, has power to digest 
appropriate’ substances which scarcely any other agent 
will dissolve. oe a 

Those who place seeds on cotton in water contained 
in glass vessels, are rarely aiware that the plants which 
spring upand grow, actually feed, in part, on the flint 
grass. Suill, itis ever so, and if they will accurately 
weigh the vessel, a tumbler for instance, and employ it for 
this purpose for a considerable length of time, they will 
findits weight evidently diminished, and the smooth in- 
terior surface made rough. | shall content. myselfon the 
present occasion with stating the fact, without entering in- 
to an explanation of the action of silicates, on vegilibls 
growth. ; 

Gove 
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he visited the site of the great.slide, near 
White Hills, just after it toole place, and 
could s¢@ fotming in its track but bare stones and granite 
pebbles. On visiti is wild scene a few years afier, he 
was surprised to imothy and other grasses growin, 
vigorously on this spot. I would not be understood 
these remarks as recommending to farmers to bring mugh 
of the subsoil to the surface at once, as the crop. would 
probably be less the first year; buta small increase of sug- 
face ploughing may be mace at the commencement of 
each rotetion and productiveness of the soil thereby in- 
creased. 

Some object to deepening. the soil lest their manures 
should be. Jost by sinking into it. This is not the place 
to discuss that subject; when I come to treat of the appli- 
cation of manures J hope to show this opinion to be ground- 
less. “ 

lt is proper to give one caution on the use of the subsoil 
plough. ; 

If your land is. wet:and lies so flat that the use of this 
implement will aot drain it, you must first drain it in some 
other way, as you will do more hurt than good. Just in 
proportion to the number of open chambers you create, 
do you inerease the capacity for holding water, unless. it 
can pass by its own gravity to a lower level. " 

There is one variety and only one, so far as | know, of 
flat land which will be benefitted by subsoiling without 
draining. It is that variety of soil wherea thin mould lies 
on a thin bed of hard sand, resembling iron ore, with @ 
loose sand.or gravel. below. Now by_ pulverising this 
ferraginous bed, the surface water sinks more readily into 
the sand or gravel beneath—and lands which before were 
worthless may be made fruitful. 

| own a few such acres, and have commenced ploughe 
ing and sub-soil ploughing it. If I live to see the result, 
he it good or bad, you may expect to hear from me— 
Farmers’ Gazette, 

As land is becoming dear in many sections of the coun- 
try, we should cultivate. thoroughly in order to get large 
crops—a great amount of produce from a small space,, If 
an acre be improved so as to dlouble its yield, it is atten- 
ded with more profit than the addition of another acre. to 
the farm, for the same amount of produce will be obtained 
at much less expence. aS 

Subsoil ploughing, in. many, situations, is essential, to 
thorongh, cultivation, ‘The subsoil is frequently. of adif- 
ferent texture from the active soil; and |by, being loosened 
and gradually mixed with it, and exposed to the action of 
the air, water, frosis, &c., it changes and. improves the 
whole mass ; and as this great depth of sail is a protection 
against the extremes of wet and drought, st is benefic 
almostevery crop the farmer cultivates, [tis partic 
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} cuhurein:growing craps. Atleast.one scientific genile- 





essential, to root crops which run low, and doubtless f 
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this cause, in some measureyprodace less exhaustion than 
othenerops,.es shemdraw apart oftheir, aulriment from 
the subsoii, tow 


: Siren tom dt ttt, foes ¥ ‘ as 
re have raised: tehite carrots that extended! ane fo8t 
gis ah hard subsoil, and fro their deformed shape and 
limited’ exient, in the hard soil, it was evident'that-subsoi 
ploughing would have ‘added greatly to the:erop 3. per- 
one year. Inahe island of Guernsey, parsnips are raised 
one yard.in length. This.is owing parily to deep eulti- 
vation and partly toa long kind cultivated ‘there. Ed. 
Bosion Cultivator. ~~ ; ' o 4 


. > Proper time rox cutting Wagar, 

The readers.of the Cultivator will recollect that we gave’ 
in. the.volume for 1841, page 127, some interesting ex- 
‘periments made by our correspondent, J. Hannam, Esq. 
North Deighton, Yorkshire, England on this ‘subject, 
“which excited mtich attention ; and in w tich he announe- 
ed hisintentton of more fully carrying out the experiments 
upon, which be considered himself as haying but just en- 
‘tered In the last No. of the Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
cultare, we find a most valuable, and as we conceive, Con- 


“elusive paper on the ‘subject of cutting wheat; being the} 
-fesult of the promised. experiments, and which, as its 
-length forbids our inserting it entire, we shall condense 


for-onr-columns, in the tables omitting such fractions as 


_have-no important bearing, on the, question. 


In the former case, Mr. H., selected only, three speci- 
mens for trial, or specimens cut at three different times ; 
in the present instance, five different cuttings, as fotlows : 

ait: Io. TY; reaped Aug. 12th, stacked Aug. 26th. 

) 


No: 2 «19th, “” 3ist.. 
No.3, “ “ 6th, “ Sept. 5th. 
No. 4°) «Both, = eg, 


Neo: 5, s) Sept.- 9th, “oth vephith. 

At stacking the:several parcels, a sheaf was taken from 
each, for the porpose of exhibiting samples atthe Fair of 
the Wetherby Ag. Society, and the Show of the Mighland 
Ag. Society. We ought to have stated that 20 perches of 
wheat, grown on the soil of the same quality, and the same 
kind of graiti, were reaped at each cutting. No. l was 
very greens only fully formed in the berry, and raw; No. 
No. 5, in the sample, was bold, but 
coarse; while Nos.,] and 2, were fiver in the. skin, but 
small, showing they had shrunk some. The raw cut No. 
3, was unexceptionable, being as plump as No. 5, and 


*' superior to 1 and 2, in thinness and uniform clearness of 


skin. There was little difference between 3 and 4, except 
that the last was more rough than the first. 

In February, the whole of each specimen. was careful- 
ly threshed and cleaned under the immediate superintend- 
ence of Mr. H., as indeed was performed every other step 
of the process. The following shows the result as re- 
gards quantity : ie 
No. 1, gave 2} bush. weight 11 st. 12 Jb. and straw, 22 st. 7 Ib. 
No.2, “ 2! “ Tl st. 1 Ib. “91 st. 3 Ib. 


No. 3," 3 “ 15 st. 10 Ib. 20 st. 8 Ib. 
No. 4, “311-16 “ 16 st. ; 6 1b. x 19 st..2 Ib. 
No.5, “ 34 rs 14 st. 13 lb. oa 18 st. 0 Jb, 


Mr. Hannan now proceeded to test the value of the se- 
veral specimens for milling, and each kind was ground 
and dressed by Mr. Hardcastle, one of the best and: most 
experienced millers of the county of York, and the result 
was as below: : 











Gross { Weight ; Weight 
No. | quantity. of Grain. |.of Flour.)|Pollard.| Bran. | Waste. 
Bushels. | St. Ib.}| St. Ib. |St. tb.| St. Ib. 
Ty} 2a 11 12 8 12 12; 2 1 1 
2 | 23 ae | 8. 6 WAY obi 21 fv’ 
3} 34 15. 10 | 12.6 12;.2. 1 5 
4) 31616) .16. 6} 12. 3|1 3) 2° 5 9 
5| 34 14 13! 10 11/1 912 51°99 7 

















” ” From the above table, the quantity of flour, seconds or 
, pollard, and bran, per bushel. of the wheat, may be deduced, 


as follows, fractions omitted : 


_...No. Flour. Pollard., Bran. Weight per bushel. 
“= Y 45 oo ae ey. 


2 47 4° 1) & 62 
3 49 3 8 62 6-7 
4. 46 eee , . &@ 
5 43 6 9 56 5-7 


‘The same table gives the per cent of lowr, seconds, and 


yield, fractions omitted :, 
‘a 0. : 


~ bran; or the quantity of each that 100 Ibs, of grain would 


N Flour. Seconds. bran. 
i. “15 Wa. 7 Ibs. | “27 Ths. 
2 t # 76 *» a 5 - 16 
3 80 5 13 
‘ + 77 1 a 14 
5 4 72 iL. 15 


It thus ap 


Thar Nook. 
varieties; giv od per uke 


* 





is Superior. to all the other} th 
‘No. 5, by 64 Ibs. fi 


of flouts-and'a Bani®of abowt ¥5 pir cent othe flout of | wheat 


80 Ibs. of flour ;:-wiake 1G; Lbs, vhs aaah sARi f 
showing an advantage of 8 percent.in favor of grain cut 
In inding, it was found that No. & gratid ‘the ‘worst, 
ore 4 thal N6. ‘2. “ln No. 5, were a greater quamtiupiof 
flinty particles which would not pass shedbolty thau-iwany 
ofthe others, » The bran, .from | No..5, was, coarse,.and 
heawps, while that. from, No. 3, was.“shin.as a bees’ 
wing.’ di ae BPR 
‘The flour from the various wheats, was. worih at the, 
time, 2s. 6d. per stone, the pollard 18, Sd! ‘aid Wie “brah 
10d. per stone. Taking the straw at the'carrent vabue of 
2. per stone, real: value of the respeciive »¢uttings «will 
stand thugs: 5 i> .- » aa 


eqeal measures of geain., Gobo oieteas onlin fe ine 
Cds, 


Total value of the product of twenty.perches,. . ~ 
ol oe yet ee! rte 
Nos B50: 5 Fl, -. daiwa eiedp 1.7.78 
i Ba. kd sce Sis a te 117 3 
OE pie ee ee 147 2 
Be Sys x 9.ssy te ost osete L.J3. 114 


An estimate of the value. per acres founded. on the fore- 
going caleulations, gives fur the value of an acre-of _ 


No. 1, Cut month before fully ripe,......- £11 9s. 2d. 
No. 2, Cut three weeks se GOST eee « Oe wee 
No. 3, Cut'a fortnight oS She OG ERB oP 
No. 4, Cut ten. days ss (RE GF GE 1417. 4 
No. 5, Cut ripe atts BAR YY 13 11 8 


The difference in quantity between Nos.) and 2, and 
No. 5, amounting to a bushel on 20: perches, Mr. H. 
thinks was more owing to the pillage of birds,.(it being 
the earliest cut wireat in the neighborhood.) than to ac- 
tual shrinkage, though.the latter was considerable, To 
settle this point of shrinkage, he instituted an ingenious 
course of experiment with glass tubes and water, to de- 
termine the relative size of the berry of each kind. (A 
number of these determined ‘that between 3, 4, and 5, 
there was no difference; while it requisetl of No. 1, 
1,110 grains to displace as much water as 910 grains of 
either of these, and. of No.2, 1,005.grains.. The actual 
value per acre, determined in this way, slightly changed 
the relative value of Nos. 1 and 2, making the first “£11, 
17s. Oil, andthe second £13, 6s. Od) ' Thus there was an 
actual loss per acre, of the green’ wheat No, 1, of £1, 
14s, 8d,.compared with No. 5; and of No, 2, a loss of 
ds. Sd. per pcre, compared with the same standard. On 
the other hand, No. 3, or that cut raw, showed a gain. of 
£1, 6s. 4d. compared with ihe ‘ripe, and of £3, Is: ‘per 
acre, as compared with the green No. 1. 

At this point of "his experiments, Mr. Hannam. thus 
sums up the advantages, or rather profits.of cutting wheat 
in a raw staie,.or a fortnight before it is fully ripe, rather 
than letting it stand till that period : 


Ist. A gain of 15 per cent of flour upon equal measures. _ 

2d. A gain in the weight of straw of 14 per cent. 

3d. A gain of 7s. 5d. in the value of every quarter of wheat. 

4th. A gain of £1, 6s. 4d. upon every acre producing 28 bush. 

‘The actual value of flour for the, purpose of nutrition, 
depending in a great measure on the gluten it coniains, a 
sample of Nos. 3 and 5, was analyzed by Prof. Johnston, 
and he found them to contain respectivel¥, No. 3, 9.15 
per cetit of gluten; No: &, 3.9 per cent of gluten. Thus 
proving that the wheat which gave the:greatest quantity 
of flour, gave also the best. ees 

It is unnecessary to pursue the able investigation of Mr. 
Hannam, farther. The result may be thus stated in his 
own words: “With an additional quantity of flour and 
straw, already “considered, we have @ better quality of 
both, a better chance of securing them, and a savingin se=’ 
curing them? . 

In this country, the subject of the proper time-for eat- 
ting wheat is deriving great importanee from ‘the liability 
of its being attacked by the ‘mildew or’ rust; the evil of 
which might in a great meastiré be “avoitled, ‘should ex- 
perience prove that raw or evén' green “wheat wouldlose’ 


» jtaek. As having a direct. bearing on this subject.we may |. 


mention the following, A farming friend of ours 


fells of wheat, then ina very raw or gree state, 
and did so, amid the la 
who thought him -little Jess than erazy,- The-adjoinin 

field euffered tile (rom_rust, and stood 4} fully e) 





yet 
at threshing the wheat first cut gave the finest wheat or 


‘| sistance whatever from the hay 


less when ¢ut, than When allowed to staid, aftersach att nd 


ing wheat extensively, found lng Season, that euitee his beta. 
deat extensively, found laggy season, that one of his 
was 


badly struck with rust. He determined to’eit it at onces} 
ugh, ot the “pity of his neighbors, } Mr. 


yet when thested oft Aes 
iy Ace 





in the market. . In'this coaun - 
front bat webllier’ ofa Tate ha snnbexist herator 
early emting, as in, “England, but'thece are-olhets  w 
render the subject of little less inneene NAPAbsevH9eNs 
couch indebted tale annam, for the AOR - 
‘ance with which he has pursued these _ ions 
Sil the parla. -Cabtadap, 1° <9 bad a Sma 
heise D eb ield ot bipbedie? oie Bobremd web eptreath 
Craxsernins.—*The cultivation of) the eranberny 


(owycoccus magrocarpus) has not, we. believe, received 
much attention. - Most of those usually pices Pe a 
orm the 






markets, are gathered by the country people 


bogs aud swamps where they grow wi/d, without anyas- 
i tend ret ble on eet 
native fruits, however, the eranberry is susééptible of 
ing improved by cultivation,” Ini Massachusetts’ matty - 
farmeérs cultivate from one to: a deze nores, dndees the 
‘fruit brings readily ch big te names 
mar<et, they find them the most, ive.crop they can 
raise, oa iecmiagl inthe New En en Paveer Vote it. > 
No, 18, that Mr. F. A. Hayden, of 






ineoln, in that State, 
raised, in. 1830, four hundred bushels, for which hé re- 
ceived four hundred dollars in cash. This: és iptofnable 
Pavinings nor ere. Ho hotest cto owl 
» “Kenrick, asserts Sir Joseph, Banks,, who .bad taken 
pains to obtain the oxycoccus macrocarpus {rpm America, 
harvested in 1831, from a square of eighteen feet each way, 
three and a half Winchester bushels, beilig artic fate’of 
‘460 bushels to the acre. The soit pfiost ‘suitable touthe 
culture.of this-plant, is a‘lows moist and» swampyomuek, 
‘butclarge crops have been tiken from lands im every. ses- 
pect precisely the reverse of thatin which they Mourish,in 
their; natural state. Even light sandy loa:n, and in which 
there isa preduminance of vitreous or'silicious matter, if 
mannred with compost of €lay, ‘mack, ind “sWatiip mid, 
and kept uniformly and moderately: ‘huinid, ‘will produce 
excellent cranberries. 1 is even asserted::by. those who 
have had ample experience in the business of cranberry 
culuire, that the vinessunder thisdreatment, svill,notjouly 
be muelt more thrifty and prolific, hut, that the fruit syill 
also be much larger, fairer, and of beter flavor than that 
gathered from vines in thet natural state. On most farms, 
however, there are numerous low places which’ mightbe 
advantageously devoted to this plant, and wherever sch 
places are to be found on a farmythey: should unquestion- 
ably: be selected in preference to artificial or compounded 
soils... The method of plansing, in.such, lorations, is, to 
dig holes in the turf, one or two, or. two. and. half feet 
deepand 2ft. over. Into these holes are placed thesads 
or compact turfs, containing: ‘the roots which ‘are ‘fien 
carefully covered with the soil. aud a-sprinkling of beaeh- 
sand thrown over the hil. The hille'shoukd-oe- four feet 
apart each ayay, which gives ample scepe for the. vines. to 
trailor branch,out,, Plants, cultivated inthis. manner, 
come rapidly into bearing, after which nothing more’ is 
requisite for several years, than erelyto gi 
sligfit pg lh sam ‘and fo supply new plants 
where the old ones have decayed, or dried out.» A.plan- 
e 
the 


tation, managed in this.way, isa most valuable: 
tovany farm; and-in.this section, Ptihncoan Suites 
fruit brings one dollar and fifty fot and often twodol- 
lars per bushel, it would be “ >. The labour 


eculia 


of harventing the cranberry isvery , and very ex-- 
peditiotsly pérformed by ‘means Of a’ rake, eonstracted 


exclusively for wseyand with whichy in fayourable 


-| seasons, skilful hand will gather, with ease from filly to 


a hundred bushels a day.” Aevias 


ee 






, ‘Testy 1$ASrap> at 
hE vias Blarty 


ephiethiek dad le petting’ tented 


jand the pees ‘ n 
found sdlid aiid sound._Kent™ 
do. pete oh ces beet Tear 
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BY v SAMUEL SANDS. 


NG—THE Devoxs —lIn an article on this 
subject, the editor of the.Prairie Farmer, gives the prefer- 
enes to the Divuney cobeing beat adapted se sheir prairie 


and adds | 
Aorta can’ be obtained at the east 
wit zien he added, that the. most extensive herds of 
Devons i in America are to-be found in “Mary land, and that 
there'was one herd within twenty miles of Baltimore that 


would compare with any in England, he would have been 
borne out by the facts of the case. 





Mt 





“Facts Wortny or Note.— Whenever the farmer or 
planter discovers his fields covered with sheep sorrel, he 
may, conclude.that the soil needs liming, the presence of 
the sorrel being unerring evidence of the absence of cal- 
eareous matter, and that the soil is too acid for the par- 
+ poses of healihful vegetation. 

Lands too, whose natural growth is pine, require lime, 
as that wood almost always delights in an acid soil de- 
void’ of lime. 

Clover, Sainfoin, Lucerne, and all grasses of this fami- 
Ty require that there should be Zime in the seil on which 
they may be grown, and, indeed, it may be said to be 
Jabor lost, to. attempt to cultivate them advantageously on 
lands in which this mineral docs not form a constituent 
element. Now. may it not be the absence of lime in 
much of the soil of some of the southern portions of our 
country, which opposes such obstacles to the growth 
of clover? We think it demonstrable that it is, and 
we are equally certain, that, if lime or. marl were ap- 
plied to all such lands, that clover might be grown there 
as well as in any other part of the country. 


-Currure or Corron.—In our.number of the 21st ul- 
timo, we gave the firs! of a series of numbers, “on the im- 
proved cullure of Cotton” by Dr. Cloud of Alabama, 

_ which we copied from the Cullivator, and hoped to have 
, been able to.continac the interesting subject in this paper ; 
-but we. find by a notice in the Cultivator, that circumstan- 
“eee have: prevented Dr. C, from furnishing for the January 

ber of that paper, the article on the culture of cotton, 
promised in his pteceding commopnication. It will how- 
- be gratifying to these who may have read the for- 

‘One, to learn, that Dr.C. has assured the editors of the 

t that he will furnish them, in season for their 

in detail, the modus operandi by which his ex- 

8 have been « ucted, together with the char- 

» soil,” ‘Kt will be recollected by our readers, 
. tec in the communication to which we have 
‘his improved culture, he had actually 

-of couton per acre off of land, on which 

BAL we Duin from 300 to 500 Ibs. 

the result of Dr. 

9 will await the 









































or for the month con- 
ed for loose soils. 


= shovel plough 


«sense a of the 


# 10 gei| 


Tue Propuct or Cong 

It must be evident to the mind of every intelligent corn 
grower, that the average product of corn is greatly below 
what it ought to be; and from the numerous large crops 
grown in various pili of our country, it must be equally 
so, that npthing. but proper manuring, preparation of the 
soil, and. culture, is wanting to brigg about. such an im- 
provement as will give an average yield greatly above the 
present one.’ ‘In-several ‘instances, neatly two hundred 
bushels have been grown on an a¢re, and im numerous 
others, largely above a hundred have been gathered from 
the same quantity of land, and these yields have been se- 
cured without any extraordinary expenditure of either 
manure or labor. The frequency of such results, should 
satisfy all reasonable minds that it is within the compe- 
teney of good husban«dmen to increase the present average 
product fully a hundred percent. When we advance this 
opinion we do it with a full knowledge and just concep- 
uon of the responsibility. we assume in so doing. We 
are aware that-we may be thought as over sanguine by 
those, who, from their boyhood up, have been in the 
habit of considering from 4 to 6 barrels tothe acre as 
good crops, but in despite of such conclusions, we here 
affirm it to be our fixed and deliberate opinion, that, on 
nood rich ground, well manured, deeply ploughed, thor- 
oughly pulverized and judiciously worked, the crop of 
corn should yield from 80 to 100 bushels to the acre. 
Such ground, thus treated, would support a crop of corn 
4 by 2, two stalks in the hill; and such being the fact, 
we can see no just reason why every hill, planted in a 
prolific bearing corn. should not yield 14 pint of corn; 
this would give 127 bushels. But suppose now, that 
each hill should only give a pint, then the product would 
be 85 bushels. Such crops,some may say, are confined 
to small lots of a few acres in extent,—not so: Mr. Earl 
Stimson, has for more than ten years in succession, ave- 
raged above a hundred bushels to the acre in crops of 
5000 bushels. He to be sure plants closer than this, viz. 
27 inches each way ; but then his corn is of a small va- 
riety, and will bear that distance in the climate of New 
York. If it be alleged, that corn planted 4 by 2 would 
subject the crop to firing, we reply, not without the cul- 
turist should commit the folly, of cutting up the roots, by 
deep ploughing, after the plants had attained sufficient size 

for the lateral roots to extend across the rows. 





Tue Boston Cuitivator.—The two last numbers of 
this valuable paper has come to us in a new form, having 
been changed from folio to a large quarto, a form, by the 
bye, much better than the old one both for the purposes 
of reading and preservation. By the last number, how- 
ever, we percieve that H. C. Meriam, its late spirited and 
able editor, is nolonger connected with it. The proprie- 
tor in announcing the change, says, that “ the agricultu- 
ral department is now under the direction of one who has 
spent the most of his time in practical agriculture and its 
kindred branches, and as an agricultmal writer, he has 
been long engaged in promoting improvement in this great 
cause.” 


~ 





Lice ow Cattite.—A correspondent of the Maine Far- 
mer says: “Lice on cattle at this season of the year, are 
on the butt end of the horns, Destroy them now, and 
yon will not*have itto do in the winter or spring. Strong 
tobacea juice or alcohol will destroy them.” 


Spirts of Turpentine, rubbed on at the roots of the 


| horns, will also destroy them—and if a tea-spoonful of it 


be put in the cup forfffed just baek of the horns, twice or 


= han -thrice between this and the spring, it will prevent the oc- 


-currence of hallow horn. 
«-Areteong brine made of ealt and water will destroy lice, 


| anid’it inay be said to'be the safest application that can be 





“") made-—Ed. Am. Farmer. 











Composts. 

It is objected against the use of Lime in the formation 
of a compost heap, that it not only promotes decompo. 
sition, but expels the ammonia eliminated in the process, 
and hence; that the most valuable part of the manure, if 
not: the ouly part whieh:enters inte tlie toad of planta, is 
fost. ‘That lime dues promote the decomposition of those 
vegetable and other substances, which form the constity. 
ent elements of compost heaps, we most readily admit 
nay, in our view, we hold it that this is one ofthe most 
useful offices performed by.it; but we are notas yet pres 
pared to fall into the belief, that it necessarily also drives 
off beyond the reach of the plants, those parts of manure 
which are capable of being taken up by their roots, be- 
cause it is within the competency of every one making a 
compost heap, to provide against such contingeney, in 
either one of two ways. First, by covering the magg 
with a body of earth or mould sufficiently deep to absorb 
the escaping gases—-and, secondly, by sowing Plaster 
over each layer of the heap when first made up. By ta- 
king either of these precautionary means, the ascribed ten- 
dency of the lime may be counteracted, while, by its de- 
composing property, nutriment will be provided for the 
growing crop in a farm which will render its benefits im- 
mediate, and enable the culturist to reap present profit. 

Among the most enlightened and earliest experimenters 
in Plaster, was the late John Taylor, of Caroline, Va. — 
He, after a series of years of close observation, came to 
the conclusion, that among ithe most profitable wavs of 
using plaster was that of incorporating it with his “yard 
manures, as he put them out in the spring. Without giy- 
ing, or presuming to give, the rationale of its operation, 
he contented himself with simply stating the fact. Nor 
do we believe, that, in the then state of agricultural science, 
that he could have described the modus operandi, if he had 
been so disposed. But this result of the experiments of 
Colonel Taylor, is amply explained by the theory of Pro- 
fessor Leibig. who ascribes to Plaster the capacity of giv. 
ing a fixed condition tc the ammonia which is brought in- 
to the soil, or in other words—of seizing on, and retain- 
ing in the soil, the volatile portions of manure, which 
would otherwise be lost to the soil but for this power of 
attraction and retention, imputed to the Gypsnm. If it 
did not possess this power, with respect to this peculiar 
food of plants, which is found as well in the elements as 
in the soil, it would be difficult, indeed, to divine the pro- 
cess by which so small a quantity as a bushel of Plaster 
to the acre could effect so disproportionate a quantity of 
benefit as it does, in the increase of the crop to which it 
may be applied. 





To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Sin—As my friend H. G. W. has ascertained that there 
“is no instruction or pleasure,” in defending the Baltimore 
County Agricultural Society, I suppose he is also satisfied 
that the positions, at first.assumed by me, have not been 
in the least weakened, but on the contrary, strengthened 
by his defence. He has at last been himself compelled to 
admit, in the first place, there is no by-law of the society 
excluding non-residents from competition—and secondly, 
that the society received contributions from non-residents, 
and consequently was in part, supported by them. This 
is all that 1 at first contended for; and therefore, | con- 
clude this, my last communication, by advising the socie- 
ty not to expect, like my friend, H. G. W., so much 
“liberality” {rom non-residents, until it sets a good ex- 
ample by throwing open its doors to all. 

Puivo-Justice. 

We are glad that the controversy between Philo-Justice 
aud H. G. W. is at last brought to a conclusion, and that 
too without either indulging in any of thosé personalities, 
which render the collision of mind unpleasant. But this 
is no more than we expected from the gentlemanly cha- 
racter of the combatants, either of whom might, with ho- 
nor to his constituency, be delegated to represent the in- . 





telligence and virtue of his respective county. 
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Gen. Wasuincton as 4 Farmer—tIn a notice of 
Spark's life of Washington, the editor of thé Cultivator 
spoke thus of Gen. Washington: 

"As a farmer, Washington was immeasurably in advance 
of the times. His leuers show a clear-sightedness on 


‘this subject, as strongly marked as those relating to Worl 


“or Government.” tes | 

-iuer words never were, conceived by the mind ot 
traced by the pen of man, and as proof that Washington, 
as a farmer, was “in advanee of the times,” we svill refer 
the reader to his admirable letver on the management of 

his fatm, which we published on the 2d Noveitiber last, 
in which will be found all that attention to minutia, tha: 
distinct and forcible conception, which so distinguished 
him in all the relations of life, and stamped his, above 
that of any other man, ag the master-mind of his age. 





Premium Crors.—We copy from the Caltivator, the 
following statement of the premiums grauted for Crops 
by the Washington County, N.Y ork, Agricultural Society 
at their fair in October last. 

Bushels per acre. 


Ist. premium, 29 winter wheat, 
Wheat, Qu. “ 22,2 qis. spring wheat, 
Sd. i 35, 7 & 79 
Ist. “ 80} 8 rowed yellow, 
. Corn, Qi. “ 673 
3d. “ 85 China Tree Corn, 
mye; 1st. 25, 11 qis., 
Ast. & 53} average on 8 acres, 
Oats, Qd. bed 97, 4 qts. 
3d. “ 80,6 “ 
“ 


Potatoes, 1st. 610, Merino, seed cut, 


20 bushels planted. 

And from the same paper we copy the following : 

Premium Crops. 

The following premiums on field crops, were award- 
ed by the Wavne County Agricultural Society, at its meet- 
ing, 11 mo. 15, 1842. 

To. C. S. Button, for the best crop of wheat, 5 acres 11 
rods, yielding 1513 bushels, or about 30 bushels to the 
acre, $S.00. 

To C. 5. Button, for the best crop of corn, 3 acres, 76 
rods, at the rate of 99 bushels, 6 quarts per acre, $5,00. 

To Marvin Roundy, for the best crop of oats, 44 acres, 
312 bushels, or about 67 bushels per acre, $4.00. 

ToD. & G. W. Kenyon, for the best crop of potatoes. 72 
rods, 1694 bushels, or about 376 bushels per acre, 
$3,00. 

To Rocher & Miller, for the hest crop of ruta baga, half 
an acre, 549 bushels, or 1098 bushels per acre, $3.00. 
The following is an abstract of the statements of the 

competitors : 

Dr. Button’s wheat was the white flint—the previous 
crop was corn, manured 20 loads to the acre—the ground 
was prepared by splitting the hills, harrowing Jown, and 
plowing once—8} bushels were sown the first week in 
October, and harrowed once each way. 

Dr. Button’s corn was the Dutton—the previous crop 
peas and oats—the ground plowed twice in May, and at 
each plowing manured with 12 loads coarse manure— 
harrowed and planted the 12th of May, in rows 2 feet 8 
inches, by 2 feet—12 to 16 seeds in a hill, afterwards 
thinned to 3 or 4 plants in the hill—after culture with 
cultivator and cutting out weeds twice. 

M. Round’s oats were after corn, unmantured—10 bush- 
els of seed sown. ; 

D. & G. W. Kenyon’s potatoes were a mixture, moet- 
ly a sed variety—the ground covered with manure, 
plowed in, and planted in drills 34 feet apart—the-pota- 
by eut in 3 pieces, and planted one foot apart in the 
rills. 

Rocher & Miller’s ruta bagac—ground a clover sod, 
mowed last year, plowed about the first of May, well har- 
rowed, sheep manure applied at the rate of about 24 loads 
to the acre—ahout the first of June, plowed and harrowed 
—planted 8th of June, in drills 20 inches apart, and 8 to 

~ 16 inches in the drill—hoed twice, and harvested Nov. 6. 
J.J. Tuomas, Cor. Sec’t. 
_, ORANGE County.—The first Premioms of the Orange’ 
‘Co Ag. Society, for Corn and Oats; were awardell to F. 
J. Betrs, Esq. of Newbargh—the corn produeimg’ 2054 | 


_ | sitting room, the atmosphe 


bushels of ears ta the acre,and the oats. 77 bushels, Of] 


the cultivation of these crops, Mr, Betts, in a letter to the 
editors of the Cultivator, : 


of ears per acre: but that was the average yield of the 
whole, field, containing 4 5S acres. 





nyS : ae 
“You correctly verge aan my corn was 205} bushels | 


vain io reptdly Shtowdlng a pesdoction of when. 
Mississippi is rapidly ¢x j tion of wheat. 
Durin eed balloon days of some. five or six years ago 
arcely'a grain was sown in the ces and northera 
parte of the State. » Now large har ed. 
+ ] 


ceutral 
In the county of Tal : rol, foun Gia 





: OUP IRe Sierras " . . 

“The corn is a crop of Datinn and the latge Connecti |threshed out-this year 60Qbushels, and.cowsne 
cut yellow , corn, hh Tie ni Sie the. ee ing it on the 1th Mays: evi tot:avhat is; commoaly 
same hills; the seed thus obtained, pr a very hand- |known as the May or yellaw: wheate but the res, wheat. 





corn, 


i 


some eat, which is earlier than the gld fashioned 
rand. yields — as, the product, of ee hows. 


; nM Mhy §u A? art: hich bd 
whole crop is very handsome, and searce an ear which is 
not it for seed. 


“The-ficld upon. whieh , it gfew, was a tough green | Supe 
sward, plowed in the early part of February last, (when 7 


the groond was free from frost,) aud. manured with fifteen 
wagon loads per acre, of a compost of muck and barn yard 
manure, in aboyt equal parts ; the muck having been spread 
over the surface of the barn yard during the winter. In 


the field was then cross plowed, and the corn planted a- 
bout 34 feet apart; it was twice plowed and hoed, and had 
the ciltivator run through it once; it was very slightly 
hilled, and had about an average of four stalks left in each 
hill. 

“The oats were raised upon a field culiivated the year 
before in the same way, except that about fwelve loads 


oats were sowed as early as the ground could be gc! in 
order for them, at the rate of three bushels per acre.” 


lightened exertions. There is no yield enumerated in the 


named? There isno good reason why any one should 
do so. 


without flinching until he does succeed. What has been 


once done, can be done again; but before any one can 
promise himself to realize the fulness of | his ‘hopes, he 
Ile must bend 
his energies to the acquisition of manure ; to its preserva- 
tion after he has acquired it; to its judicious application ;, 
to the proper.culture of his soil; when we say proper 
eulture, we mean from the manuring to the ploughing and 
draining, if necessary, to the garnering of his crop; for 


must take the proper means to deserve it. 


unless attention be paid to every thing, the omission in 
any one particular may defeat every thing else which may 
have been done. 





To Insure a crop or Peacnes.—In Mr. Kendrick’s 


earth be placed around the roots of Peach Trees while 


the ground is frozen in the winter, and suffered to con- 
tinue tll the danger of fiost is past, a good crop may be 
expected. The whole secret consists in retarding vegeta- 


tion, till the proper season of putting out. A north hill 


side also frequently keeps the bud closed till danger is 


over. 





ferent in construction. 
ers being confined beneath the bell-glaas, is constantly 


moist with the water that rises into it, in the form of va- 


pour. As fast as the water becomes condensed, it runs 
down the sides of the bell-glass into the dish ; and if means 
be taken to enclose the water “on the onlside of thé’ bell- 


glass, so'as to prevent its evaporating into "the dir of the 

around the flowers will ré-| agency 
ted the 
experiment iay be 'tried on a} 


main continually damp. “This ‘plan’ ‘is 
“Hopean apparates.™ 


- ' . 





sadcer of water.— Gardeners? Chronicle. 
1287 YUM Hi ii? S26 Geis? & 2) Ahersta to Hoiy 


planting, the corn was covered with halfa shovel full of 
the same compost, instead of earth, and two bushels of 
Lsalt spread over the field, immediately before planting ; 


of manure per acre, were used, instead of fifteen... The 


We take the more pleasure in copying such results, as 
they serve to stimulate farmers to renewed and more en- 


above statements, that may not be reached by most farm- 
ers, and such being the case, why should any set himself 
down contented with the products of his lands until they: 
shall have reached, or even exceeded the largest yield 


But in order that success shall crown his efforts, 
he must go to work with a determination to persevere 


“New American Orchardist” it is stated, if straw litter or 


To preserve Flowers fresh for along period:—Procure 
a flat dish of porcelain; into which pour water sufficient 
to nearly fill it; in the water place a vase of flowers : over 
the vase place a bell-glass, with its tim in the water. This 
is similar to a “Wards’s case,” in principle, although dif- 
The ait that surrounds the flow- 


small scale, by inserting a tumbler ' over'a rose bud;"in a 


Tie former will not: this climate. The red 
‘is’ ptodaced) prsapiring sy i i » and 
 yiehisiny Taltahatehie equal to the best, . 
Col: Girault wrned.outan average: of 


more bolting cloths, and supplies first rate flour tp a wide 
cirenit of country. In five, more, Mississippi will 
send flour to New Orleans and Mobile fer sale... 
The climate of the South within the last twenty years, 
has been approximating. that of more Northera, regions, 
and we are prepared to witness, the same. change as. 
gards the inereased extent and variety of her prod 


nections. 


yh 


=. O. Bul. 
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An Enrat-SresamM Ganniace.-—Thisis the name which 
has been given toa new machine, for )/which a company 
has taken outa patent, and svhich is to convey passengers, 
goods, and despatches through the-air, performing the 
journey from Leadon to India in four days! and to travel 
at the rate of from'75 to,100 miles per-hour! A company 
of gentlemen is really formed, even of mechanical men ; 
ine patent was formally sealed on, the 29th of September 
last, and systematic arrangements are in progress to ¢om- 
plete the..design, In January. the machine. will be 
thoroughly organized, and until then we take leave’ of 
the subject, and only trust that this alleged invention is - 
neither exaggerated, nor an Utopian project; and from the 
conversation we had with those in connection with the 
design, we lave every reason to believe that neither ts the 
case.— London Atlas. 
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Rotuine Corn Lanp.—-I am satisfied, by two orthree 
years’ trial, that light land rolled when planted, will stand 
a drought much better than if it, were worked, This 
present year | had an excellnnt test. All my corn was roll- 
ed as soon as planted. A very severe drauglit existed afier 
the corn came ep and got to be a foot.or a footanda half 
high. Iran the plough, bar side. to. the ¢orn,, on each 
side of the corn; and immediately levelled tke interstices 
with the cultivator; so that whatever was ploughed, was 
immediately afverwards levelled with the.cultivator.; The 
ground thus managed, when turned up, was moist and 
fine; ina day or two nota sign of moisinure was to be 
found; it was a complete.dry bed of pulverized. earth ; 
while that part of the Geld whieh had pot beenso served, 
(say one third of the-field), upon moving.a seeming crust 
of 4 or 3 of an inch thick, exhibited a charming moiswre. 
To complete the experiment, I left this. third untouched 
: the‘balance of the season. be ler sactiae 


‘ ; 
ee 


—The Biitor of 
the Horticultural Magazine, recommerids m ~ Of the fol- 
lewing method of growing us, which is practiced 
at Nice, and of whieh: a teeth beeent is given in the Lon- 
don Gardeners’. Chronicle. Take ‘a quart wine bottle ; 
invert it over the head of a stalk of asparagus just rising 
from the ground, and secure it by three ‘sticks so that it 
cannot be knocked over. | If'left in this state, the ‘aspera- 
gus will grow up into the interior of the bowle,and, being 
stimulated by the unusual ‘heat ard moisttire ft 18 then 
exposed to, will'speedily fill it. “As soon as this has taken 
‘place, the bottle must be broken, and the aspuragus remo- _ 
ved, when it will be found to have formed a thick’ head of 
tender delicate shoots, all eatable, as as ‘Compact hs a 
cauliflower. poate aaa ¥ 


"The Exhibitions and rewards of Agriculimal Societies, 
have given an im to the spirit of experimnetal re- 
search in the bosom of the mechanic, and the result is, an 


New Method of growing Aspardgus 





advange in browledee, a to that made in any other 
Branch of the pactice agrieniuste; by ahve ailegaion and 
‘agency of! thesame: spirit: A on 
: tiie, is ciffered by the fae, that one Plowghs in 
nd (Ransome of tpswich,)' exhibited no lessahan 
thirty-six varieties of ploughe-at -the Jest nveeting of the 
‘Royal ‘Agricelura ‘08 Bngtand. 9) > wd 
et Toate ow Botiw yeast! 2a toazs 
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howses-are’ actively. engagedy and 

: 17 what le. viewhs acy at 
Ponce ar Sa at hoga yesterday 
j breed that surpass every. thing of 
; sepn’'this’season. ‘There were 158. in 
their weight was. 42,778) lbs. 


were by r. L.Longsweet; of Middleton, 
ty; Ohio, and we learn the breed was: iniro- 
oot nagar eget Europe,-a few years since, 
by Nel “this city.— They fatten very easy, 
’ all Heads ‘and shoulders, good hams, very thin 
skin, Intge sqiiure bodies; anu afford a very large. propor- 
‘ida af Tatd {and oer paekers say, cut up to vastly 
more advantage’ tian’ famous Berk shirés, or any other 

“breed yetdriven im. 7 
Stagg & Shays 


COW ON the sabjeet’ we shall add that 
“pure need, a few “days: since,:a lotiof 12 hogs: which 
- jedt iu’ the aggregate, 4526 Ibs,—averaging 377 Ibs. 
‘each; four of them weighed upwards of 400 Ibs. each, and 
none of them were over2@months old The mother of 
‘the 1éty (eal living) weighs 560. 1bs. onthe hoof. ‘They 
\ wereqaited by’Mri Samuel Edwards, of Anderson town 
2 mpaeee, YS7TOS O84) shit 
/“! Jer he Raleighy N.C. 
wap nit i? 


yen f 






Register we find the annexed : 
Bedttie? Ford, Jan. 7, 1843. 
Ri atas Mr. At¥rev M. Buon, df this place, 
“killed a few days since a! Hog, two anda half years Old. 
that weighed net 605 Ths.. and at the same timo a Pig, 
_eleyen months old, weighing 274 pounds. “This: beats 
your Hog, a few weeks since. Yours, &e. 





: BPEAPING. AND Raising Swine,—As the time seems 
at Jeng: 1,10 have arrived, when the attention of our hon- 
est farmers is awakened, and inquiry is afloat as to the 
best method of breeding and raising swine, 1 hope you 
will not deny me a place in one of you columns for the 
little knowledge I may possess, gleaned from agricultural 
papers dtd my Own Observation and experience. For the 
better tréatment of the subject, | shall divide my remarks 
‘into five different parts. ’ 
Ist! The choice of a breed: "For my own part, I pre- 
fér the Beikshires ; ‘tlrev certainly cannot be surpassed for 
mildness ‘of disposition and easiness of keep. and no other 
breed marks their progeny as distinctly as they do. Next 
"to them, Maekays breed is the best. 

” 2d. Htving chosen your breed select your breeders. | 
will givé"you now-a description of what | consider a per- 
fect ‘og. Sinall head, small ears, thin neck, broad shoul- 
‘ders; T6ng ‘and round in ‘the body, deep im. the carcass, 

shirt legs, and hams tather square than round. 
‘Bd. "To preserve them in good health and appetite, mix 
with their foot w little pounded charcoal, once or twice a 
week}'oF throw if'to them in lumps. 
‘9th. "Pe maiagemedt and! weaning of pigs—For the 
purpose of feeding little pigs, ‘} have amy pens so con- 
structed as to permit them into their own apartment at 
_, Pleasure, where food.is always kept. for them; they thus 
ay evaccustomed to eating, and do not mind weaning 
| .. Cures for. diseases to which swine are subject. 
i es. The. existenge of this disease can only be 
_ known br. the haaala nes shoving like the rest. Give 
Sim a. clean, dry, bed, and mix sulphur or a fiitle antimony 
E, ‘his food. ~Galarrh.ia pigs, Castor oil is very good, 


od asheais.an.almost cerjain cure. Blind stag- 
are by,,.castiveness; give, a. dose or two of 
0 +z Mange imsy. Heil poke root with pét 
ul, season wi pital Sc. and let the 
ve him this.ence or twice a week un- 
cine. Tigh eed be said ; the 
t ing but Tittle at a time, often, 
se remarks will be of service to 
{Sit itl Babish thent from 
BS fe 4 28 3ont; tr rw ey Tr 
ae " ys alt te ares sd: = 
Pus ps metrged ¢ 
SBS Ae 5 teed : 
ee ee ee eee 
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together by an elastic 
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rages.” Then, thé” flatiiegs SF The tidof’ Wiiich stretches 
Out on Gach side, anil the fro coming dowfl in the middle, 
between the quarters, adds ean to the elasticity” of the 
wachine. But ignorant of this pectilidrlity’ of structure, 
ill-informed fartieés nail the shoe iif sucli # inahner’ as to 
confine the quarters, and thus cause perminent contraction 
of the bones, ligametits aiid ‘Hoof, so tliat “the'elasticily is 
Jestroyed ; every step is ‘then a shock; and idflamihation 
and lameness ensue. Mr. ‘Barney Clark iis contri véd’an 
expanding shoe, which, by a’ joint in front, opens ‘and 
contracts, 80 as to obviate the evils of the common 


ie 


— Brougham. 


| 





_ Cauton to Mittens anp Consumers or Breap. 
Mobile, July 17th, 1842. 

To Dr. M. W. Puitirs,—About a month ago, a num- 
ber of negroes on the planation of James G. Lyon, -ntar 
Mobile, were seized with violent pains and cramp in the 
stomach, fainting fits, irritability of stomach, obstinate 
constipation, some with convulsions and palsy of the 
limbs, little or no fever, &c.; in short, all the symptoms 
which belong to what has been called Leal, or Painter’s 
colic. 

In ashort time nearly every negro 6n the place was 
seized with similar symptoms, and it became evident that 
there must be some extraordinary cause at work. On 
investigation, ‘he corn meal “which they had been eating, 
was found to contain lead which had been ground up with 
it,—half a pint of lead was picked out of a bushel and a 
half of meal. 

On going to the mill and examining the stones, it-was 
found that the miller had, for the purpose of balancing 
and fixing it, poured several pounds of melted lead into the 
eye of the runner stone, and this had worked loose, got be- 
tween the skones,and was ground up.with the meal. ‘The 
whole mystery was solved at once. 

Now sir, ] am informed that it is a very common thing 
for millers to use lead in this way, and I have no doubt 
that very many persons have been poisoned without ever 
heingable to account for it, andthe symptoins have been 
looked upon and treated as bilious colic, or some other 
disease. 

J have just met with a similar fact, recorded in one of 
my foreign journals—a whole family had symptoms like 
those I have enumerated above, and on analysis, the flour 
they had been eating was found to contain lead. 

Mr. Lyon has already lost four valuable hands, and a 
considerable number of others are alwost entirely help- 
less from palsy in their limbs, some of whom will either 
die ot remain useless for life. 

When I say to you that every man, woman and child, 
is in daily danger of being poisoned by such ignorance or 
negligence, | have, | hope, said enough to impress upon 
your readers the importance of inquiring closely into this 
matter, Yours, &e., J.C. Nort, M. D. 





Lute (from Jutum, clay; Lut Fr.; Kitte, Beschlage, 
Germ.) is a pasty or loamy matter employed to close the 
joints of chemical apparatns; or to coat their surfaces, and 
protectithem from the direet action of flame. Lutes differ 
aceording, to the nature of the vapors. which they are 
destinedito confine, and the degree of heat which they are 
to be exposed to, , 

1. Lute of linseed meal, made into a soft plastic dough 
with water, and immediately applied. pretty thick to 
junctions of glasa, or stone-ware, makey them perfectly 
tight, hardens speedily, resists acid .and ammoniacal 
vapors, as also a moderate degree of heat. It becomes 
stronger when the meal is kneaded with milk, lime- watery 
er solution of glue, 

2. Lute of thick gum-water, kneaded with clay, and 
iron filings, serves well for permanent junctions as it 
becomes exiremely solid. ? 

3., By softening in water a piece of thick brown paper, 
kneading it, first with rye-flour paste, and then with some 
potter’s_clay. till it acquire.the proper, consisience, a lute 
is formed, which does not readily. erack or scale off, 

4, Lute, consisting of a strong solution of glue kneaded 
into a dough wath new slacked lime, is a powerful cement, 
aud with the addition of white of egg. forms the Jul d’ane; 
+a, composition adapted to mend broken vessels of por- 
celain and stone-ware. hh hs 
4. Skim-milk, cheese, boiled. for some time in water, 
aad then pelpenied into. paste with fresh-slacked lime,, 
forms also. agood lute... . _...,, 

6. Calcined gypsum, diffused through milk, solution of 


process. |: 








mh pa 





, which we make of leather ) 








glue or starch, is a valuable lute, in many cases. 


7. A‘lute made'with linseed, melted caouichouc, and 
pipe-elay, incorporated into asmooth dough, may be kept 
long soft when covered in a-cellar,and serves admirably 
to. confine acid. vapors,; .As it does not harden, it may 
therefore he applied and.taken off as often as we please, 

,8. Caoutchouc itself, after being melted in a spoon, may 
be advantageously used for securing joints against chlgrine 
and acid vapors, in emergencies when nothing else would 
che a It bears the heat’ at which sélphutic ‘acid 

9. The dest lute for joining crucibles inverted into each 
other, is. a dough made with a mixture of fresh fite-elay, 
and ground fire-clay, and ground fire-bricks, worked with 
water. That cement if made with solution of borax an- 
swers still hetter, upon some occasions, as it becomes a 
compact vitreous mass‘in the fire. 





Wuy Nor. 

Messrs. Editors :—Shall we not look further into the 
most useful branches than we have ever yet done? Does 
not the farmer want theory before practice? [answer he 
does. I have been a mechanic in the forepart.of my bu- 
siness life as mentioned in some of my former communi- 
catious, and when | commenced farming, the theory was 
wanting as it was in the commencement of my trade. 
This is true, readers, for | needed both theory and prac- 
tice. Jt has been recommended by some writers for the 
Farmer, that ‘schools should be established for the pur- 
po-e of educating young men for the different business of 
future life. 1 should suppose from the way T have leatn- 
ed my farming that it would have been of great use to me to 
have studied the theory previous to practice.—I say with 
the old proverb “bonght wit is best if you do not pay too 
dear.” Where practice comes first, we are apt to yay 
more than is necessary, and | would cordially agree with 
the writer at Lowville, on “physical science and agricul- 
ture,” and would be glad to see further communications 
from his pen over his own signature. I believe all kinds 
of business could be better understood, if instruction was 
given by competent teachers in schools previous to the 
commencement of business. The criminal code of laws, 
has been introduced into the school in my neighborhood, 
which I consider is of material benefit to the. rising gene- 
ration. 

The effect of good wholesome rules which are laid 
down in books for the instruction of youth, is of vast-im- 
portance, and any rules which shall give to the child, eith- 
er the theory of farming, or the laws of mations will, be 
sv riveted upon the mind, that it will with difficulty be 
blotted out. Therefore when the arts have arisen to a 
state of usefulness, let them be taught as well as the sci- 
ence alone, so that by the study of the arts, science be- 
comes coniplete, and the theory of the arts is understood, 

Nature’s mantle is more widely spread before the tiller 
of the soil, and evinces the work of our creator, and awa- 
kens the mind to a wider sense, and the life is more con- 
tinually presented with a scene of beauty and grandeur, 
when nature is viewed in its proper magnitude. A deep 
thinking, and considerate person can view the wide ex- 
panse of nature ina more perfect light, than those who are 
hid in the confines of cities from nature’s view. : 

Very strange and singular ideas are entertained by ma- 
ny of our young men in setting outin life. It seems as if 
they had rather do almost any thing than be a farmer. 
The lawyer, the merchant, the doctor, the mechanic in 
any of these callings, they are but public servants, called 
here, and called there, he is not by the fireside of his fam- 
ily surrounded with that ease and contentment, as the far- 
mer with his long winter evenings. and his library to pe- 
ruse, occasionally writing an article for the paper, which 
is of much importance to the business,he, follows so as to 
make himself useful to others, while he in return is bene- 
fitted by the plain.and honest remarks of his associate on 
the pages. of this our instructor and guide, as it proniises 
to be. © The benefits of this class of working men are too 
extensive toenumerate. The sons principles of a pa- 
triot, andsheir stability in time of need, ibe usefulness of 
the prodwets of the laborer; in a word. on the laborer ard 
tiller, of the soil, rest the pillars of the civilized world, 


; “ha Parpon. MacomsBer. 
Western, Nov. 1842, Central N.Y, Far. 
To Desiroy Anis—Mix an ounce of powdered arseni¢ 
with a quart of water, boil it-half an hour with same su- 
gar, and place the, syrap in small shallow vessels—oygter- 
shells will do—in places infested by them. The sweet- 


ness attracts them, and the consequences are speedily fa- 
tal. 
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Setrinc Post anp Rait Fence. ° 


‘Messrs. Editors.—The present low prices of grain and 
farm-produce generally, with a scarcity of money unpar- 
alleled, should induce us t be careful in the expenditure 
of our means. In this spirit, | propase-to show the rea- 
déts’ of the “Cabinet” how they may save a considerable 
sumrannually, by adopting my plan_of making post and 
rail fence. Huis the custom, in Ahis part of the country, to 
hire.a person expressly for this putpose at t2 to 15 cents 
per pavel; with board—an,exiravagant price, at which he 
can earn abouta couple of dollars day ;, but I have for 
the last 15: yeatspdone this business by means of my farm 
hands, on rainy days, under. a sled: ‘{ have sometimes as 
many as a thousand posts before hand, ready to set at lei- 
sure times, when thefarm hands can best be spared ; and 
have made and set 2000 pannels of post-fence within the 

ear.ata cost offive cents a pannel only; thus saving 
150 dollars per annum ; having the work better done, and 
at the most suitable times. . 1] have ever, found.it an easy 
task to‘terch my men to make. post-fence.; with careful 
hardy. men and proper tools, there ig neither art nor dif- 
ficaliy. ‘The price for farm labourers in this county, is 
not more than from eight. to ten dollars. per, month; | 
therefore calculate that by my plan I save 50 per cent: in 
expenses, besides the advantage which T obtain by having 
an extra hand at harvest or busy times at low wages ; atid 
¥ am sending over the country, when my men leave me, 
good post-and-rail-men accustomed to the business, 

Henry Cazier. 


Submit Bridge, Del. 15 Nov. 1842. [Far. Cab. 





Advice on the care and Management of Tools—From 
anew edition of the Cabinet Maker’s Guide, we quote the 
following : 

“The goodness of saws, chisels, ‘and other edge tools, 
depends. upon the quality of the steel, which should be 
uniform throughout, and it is always better to have them 
tempered too’hard than too soft, for use will reduce the 
femper. If at any time you wish to restore. the temper, 
and to perform the operation yourself, the best method is 
to melt a sufficient quantity of lead to immerse the cut- 
ting part of the tool. Having previously brightened its 
surface, then plunge it into the melted lead for a few min- 
utes, till it gets sufficiently hot to melt a candle, with 
which rub its surface; then plunge it in again and keep it 
there until the steel assumes a straw color, (but be careful 
not to let it turn blue,) when that is the case take it out, 
rub it again with the tallow, and Jet it cool; if it. should 
be too soft, wipe the grease off and repeat’ the’ process 
withont the tallow, and when sufficiently hot, plunge it 
into cold spring water or water and vinegar mixed. 

“By a proper attention to these directions, and a little 
practice, every workman will have it in his power to give 
a proper temper to the tools he may use. 

If a saw is too hard, it may be tempered by. the same 
means ; if you are near a plamber’s shop, you may repeat 
the process conveniently and without expense, when they 
are melting a pot of lead. 

“In other cutting tools you must wait till the steel just 
begins to turn blue, which is a-temper . that will give it 
more elasticity, and at the same time sufficient hardness”, 
— American Mechanic. 


BALTIMORE MARKET, 


Hogs.—The arrivals of Live Hogs from the West have a- 
mounted to about 1500 head during the week. We note sales 
of about 700 to packers at prices averaging a little upwards 
of $3 per 100 Ibs. ‘The balance of the operations of the week 





-have been confined to sales to speculators at prices not pub- 


lic and of small parcels to supply the waats of the butchers at 
$8,25a3.50. 
Cotton. —We note sales this week of 50 bales: Mississippi 


at 9 ets, 50 bales Upland at 7% cts, 25 bales Mobile at 83 cis, 


‘New Orleans were sold at $4,40a4,75, average $4.51. At. 
‘auction to day, 267 «hhds- dito. were offered, and 141. hbhds; 


and 15 bales Florida 72 cts. 
Cloverseed.—Market dull, We quote common to strictly 
prime quality at $3a3,624 per hushel from stores. 
Molasses.—At auction to-day. 155 bbls. New Orleans new 


‘crop. Molasses, were sold at 183a194 cts, 


Sugars.—At auction oa, ‘Tuesday, 203 hhds, new crop 


~ sold af'$3,95a4,85.. At the same time 15 hhds, ditto pariially 


i 


3! 


damaged, were sold at $3;80a3,95. 
~Fobaceo.—The market this week has been:very quiet; the 


wransacjions being confined to sma!! parcels of Maryland. Tiie* 


beuer descriptions are scarcé, and generally held above the 


tate market rates. and the common sorts are not Wanted. We 
‘wonote/a sale }ol50.bhds..Ground Leaf, of middling giiality, at’) 


$4,%5, whieh is the only sale of consequence this week. We 





quote Maryland $2.50a3,50; middling to good $4a6; good 
$6.50a8; and fine $8al2. ‘Phe stock of Ohio is not large and 
holders ask former prices, viz:—Common to middling $5.50 
44,50; good ¢5a6; fine red and wrappery $6,5Cal0; line yellow 
$7,50a10; and extra wrappery $llal3. The inspections com- 
prise 2 hhids. Maryland, and 32 hhds, Ohio, i de 
Castle. —At the,geales.this nionning about 600 head’ ot 
Beef Cattleawere offered, and 450 sold 10 packers and byfchers 
at $1.75 to $3 per 100-lbs; on hevbooG, whic is equal to $3,- 
50ag6 net; as'in quality. ‘These prices:show, no change since 
this day week.—Of the balance 50 head gu North, and. 100 
remain in the market unsold’>"* 6° eet). Hig od? tly oe 
Flour.—Sales 6f Howard stré¢t “Flour of + good: standard 
brands were made from store on Saturday at $3.75 ‘There 
has, been. considerable inquiry for the article ‘to-day at the 
same price, but the sales have not been large, holders general- 
ly refusing to operate except at a slightadvance. We now 
quote-the asking rate at $3,81a$5,874, but we are not advised’ 
of any sales above $3,75. ‘The receipt.price continues at 
$3,624. 
ne sales of City Mill Flour, Holders nominally ask $4,- 





Grain,—The few small samples of Md. reds that reach the: 
market sell at 70a75 ets. and occasional parcels of very prime 
at 76a 80.cts.. Sales of corn to-day at 40 ets. for both white 
and yellow. The last sales of Oats were at. 25 cts. 

Provisions.—Vhere is nothing worthy of note in provisions 
generally, the demand being very small, and prices . mostly 
nominal. We quote as last week, New Baltimore packed 
Mess Pork at $11,50; No, } at $9.50; Prime at $7.50. Mess 
Beef at $8.50; No. 1 at $7, and Prinie at $5. Small sales of 
Bacon continue to be made as follows, viz: new Baltimore 
cured Hams at 74a8 cents; Sides at 5 cents; Shoulders‘at 4a44 
cents; and Western assorted at 43a4% cents. Sales of N6! 1. 
Western Lard have been made to-day at 5¥a6 cents as in 
quality aad condition. : 








SOUTH DOWN SHEEP FOR SALE: 

Two Rams and two Ewes of the purest South »Down breed. of 
Sheep. These Sheep were brought from England to Marvland in 
the autumn of 1340, by Dr. Macaulay, and. the following .testimo- 
nilas will show the pecigree and exceeding ourity of the Slood. 

The South Down Sheep were purchased for Dr, Macaulay of 
Baltimore, at the request of James Alexander Esq. of Somer Hill, 
England, by ms agent, Mr. Thomas Waters of Stratford, Subcas‘le, 
Salisbury. They were part of the flock of Mr. Northeast, of Ted 
worth Wiltshire. Mr. Waters ina letter to Dr. Macaulay, says, 


for you which I consider of ve Pant South (own breed, and have 
this morning received a letter, from the same person 1 bought the 
Ram of, to say, he has selecied six Ewes for me, from his own 
steck, also,—he is the first breeder we have in this part of the 
country, and probably in any other part of England, of the’ purest 
South Down Blood. The price ef the Ram No. 16, is thirty gtin- 
eas, and the six Ewes forty five shillings each, which 1Itonsider 

moderate.” ata 
The following is Mr. Northeast’s letter to Mr. Waters,.on the 
Pedigree’of the Ram and Ewes purchased from him. , 
Tedworth, Sept. 14th; 1840. 


which | think match well, and will please you. Four of them are 
six tooths and two are two tooths, ind the Ram No. 16, will look 
lke one of the family. No. 16 was bred from one of my best Ewes, 
and the Ewe having two, bred both up to weaning time. He was 
got by Mr. Ellman’s No. 15, which was let this year ty auction at 
sixty three guineas, and 1s considered the best sheep in England; he 
is now hired by I.ord Huntingfield and Mr Crips of Gedgrove. 

For the last few years | have averaged my Ewes cull and best at 
41s. 6d. that is, best at 42 and rest at 40s.»ach, and I trust. you 
will not think 4 overcharge vou by naming 45s. each, for the 6 best, 
as | shall expect to get about 42 for thuse left. 

i remain, my dear-sir, yours very truly, 
THOMAS B. NORTHEAST, 

Mr. Thomas Waters, 

Stratford Sub-castle. 

The Rams. or Ewes will be sold seperate or together, at the wish 
of the purchasser. Fora view of the sheep, or terms, apply to 
JACOB WOLFF Esq. at. this farm, adjoining Randallstown 
near the Liberty Road. 

Price of a last spring’s ram $25—Ewe 15 


LIME—LIME. = 

The subscriber is prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Sheil or Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, | near. the foot of Eutaw street ,Bal- 
more, and apon as good termsascan be had at any other establish- 
ment m the State. ' ' é 

He invites the attentiot. of farmers and thoce interested in the 
ase of tte article, and. would-be pleased to communicate any in- 
f .rmation either verbally by or letter. «The: Kilns. being situated 
immediately:upon the water, yessels.can..be loaded. very expedi: 
tiously. N.B. Wood received.io payment 

ap. 223m sicivee Sahat 
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cn tite "hy daa, LL AON 2) EAVES oe eel) 
A flock of 50° or 69' Saxony Ewés, of the véry finest qadlit 
by one of the most.emivent breedérs it wate nd, (and 
Lalone f a sufficient guarentee of his stock & 

fot Ae », in lots orto suit purchasers, at'$4 per heads A 
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The subscriber offers his Ser vices, fot 


“T have much pleasure in infsrmiog you tha! | have selected a Ram | 


My dear Sir.—I have this morning looked out for you six Rwes, | - 


{market price. | 
bs.J. COORER. "| 


the best,) is offered | fat 
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BARNABY |. & MOO “HILL, 
6 0 TEEVEL BAND POUCH frost eiscr » 
To which was” bec” awardee the : 7 
Premiu it at a , sAeandce"taemhece ieee he 


ms 
Match,at Newark, N. J.°1842°the Firat’ Promiadi. 42 Silee 
and at their Annual! EE eer ee ee ae ee NYa 
Gold Medal for the ork dotre, lightest draugtit, and best prin- 
ciple of construction. “answering fur “general » oF ines 
York State ‘iene ufal S ciety, wwarded it an Extra Premiumof 
$50, at their Annual Pioaghirig- Match at Sy meuse for isd by! yo 
The fitlowing are'its advutitaves ove the Comihon Plough,-vie. 
— Ist. Ease of Draught—2d. Perfection of Work—3d- Stténgtvand 
Durabiluy—4ih. All Dead Putrows tty be prevented, as tie ur- 
rows can all be tarned one way—Sthy Ang ‘width! of Partdwé may 
be turned, betweeti 8 18inches, ty thdving*the éatches in theeross. 
piece towards thé hafidles fora wide’ drrow ~-and *towards the 
cen're for a narrow one—6th. Placing the beainin™ thevodawesgf 
thé rots-fiece; makestt a “Dotible Plough, 'turhing 
‘a Furrow both ways af the'same tite ;—aiisworing for Green-Kid- 
ging, Ploughing between Corn and Fobieais sapaayemnag- 
tivated in rows of drifls,—andfor Digging’ Potatoes © | 
The subscribers having ee ee to Manufaeture the 
above celebrated Ploughs, for the State of Maryland, afte now pte- 
pared to furnish Farmers with the #iate;sand they- ‘them- 
selves to the Public, td mannfacl ) Plough fo the Very Best 
Manner, both as to materials and wofkimanéship.' @yATl' Orders 
will be thankfully received and punctual y attended ro! | Sit * 
OCP Price as Follows, (adding Transportation. )—No.@y-45ib: vat 
en No. 3, wt. a $10 No.4; /80 Ibs. $11—No. 5, 90 Ibs. 
$12. Extraedge, 50C ents.) For Colter, if aldedy Iaid with steel, 
$1.50... Wheel, $1 Sb Shi Focal WFeproxt ms -* , 
DEN END» ANIEDS, corner Mo ment ard North ‘ets, 
who having purchased Mott & Co'sinterest, are now - sole owners, 
B. H. WILSON,No. 52; Catvert-st-4-deor below Lombard, is 
Agent for the sale ofithe above! Plowglid: BaipiinorSee Now 23, 1849 
~ “EASTMAN’S NEWLY 4INVENTED 2 
PLOUGH WITH ‘CONCAYV & ‘LANDSIDE,: AND DOUBLE 
; he ea SHARES Bi id toe tebentd ta wa'tei 
The subscriber has jit inveiited a PHOUGH, with: thelabove 











pelted ee viz : ee “Bandsde avid? double shat. 
he advantages to bé detived froni” these improvements are -ex- 
pected to be'as follows’:— Ist, That it WifPbe kept in’ repair abeon- 


siderable l-ss expense than other Plougis ip ase ;—2d, ‘That it will 
run more level Tenet id deos o dthee shacpuiagetsa ‘e be- 
lieves that it. will run mach lighter to; manyand: horses, y 
‘other Plough-in use. - With Lese,.advantages they are o ared to 
the public, and if they are not realized to.the purehasers, after two 
days use, or they are not satisfied with them, ryt ees 


retura tier ahd receive their money mack, ..The csize, I can 

‘furnish at | present isa. large ime: horse, Plough, ,.the sige of the 
Davis’ 10 inch, asmade by me. 6) 5) J.35,B Twa bf 
SALAS Pratt street, between Charles and fer ats. . 





AGRICULTURAL, OHEMISTRY. — - 
_. The subscriber, proposes to deliv sre of leu oe 
sore, on-practical Ag e.and Chemical principles ; ‘and ff sof- 
teeter, oc ttireks 
minerala,.to.be r Ap th ‘ar- 
ranged for the uog of the Panett ee Re seas sean 
For attending lectures and rat tt or year, 

With the privilege of asking questions and having two: > «| 


epecimens of soils,'ana yzed d year! ome 
For exaiining # farm anda i 
D ptt Tht o 


$5,00 
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AMERICAN FARMER 











‘ RICULTURAL PURPOSES. 
19 siock of first, quality Oyster Shell 
mac River, Ae to say ‘ 
and eap-cially to 
| een deter- 














3: $7 ordered, delivera- 
) pg st 
‘in a J customary freight, 

Orders addressed to me, at Milton 


ve prompt attention 
M. DOWNING. 


BENTLEY'S AGRICLTURAL STEAM GENERATOR 
MANUFACTURED BY BENTLEY, RANDALL & Co., 
Manufacturers of Bentley s Contoluted Steam Boilers, Baltimore, 
Md. for steaming Corn Stalks, Hay, Potatoes, Hoi ing water, &c 
It is also highly recommended to Ponnete for steaming Leaches, 
also for various manufacturing and mechatical purposes, where 
steam or large F onggeges of hot water is required. This article is 
made wholly of iron, and was got up expressly to meet the wants 
of the Agricultural commanity, and it ie cuntidently believed that 
for simplicity, durability, economy in money, fuel, time, and room 
combined its equal has not been offered to the public. it possess- 
es all the pinciples of the most approved Tubular Locomotive Bol- 
ers, for saving of fuel, while the construction is such that one of 
equal size, strength and durability that has heretofore cost $100, or 
more, is now offered at $45. it S epetend equally weil with An 
thracite coa! as with wood, and can be removed by two persons at 





sagem RAL MACHINERY, 

_ Manufactured and for sale by A. G. MOTT & CO. 
South east corner of Ensor and Forest sts. near the Bel-air marke‘, 
pe. der « + Old Town, Baltunore, 
wo AG Nth this state, are still manufacturing WI- 

UBLE POINTED OMPOSI TION CAPT 

H, which was so approved of at the recent Fair at 
It’s Mills, and to which wis awarded the palm of excellence 
tthe Govanstown ing over the $100 Premium Plough, Prou- 
= of Philadelphia, and Davie’ of Baltimore, and which took the 
premium for svveral years at the Chester Co. Pa, fair—This plough 
isso paytreswans to tura either end of the point when one wears 
dall—it is made of con mm metal, warranted to stand stony 
wr rocky land as well as stee! wrought shares—in the wear of the 
tuid board there is a piece of casting screwed on ; by renewing 
cs metal, at the small expense of 25 or 5U cts. the mould 
plough will last as jong asa halt dozen of the ordinary 

ploughs They are the most economical plough in use—We are 
told »y. num ersof the most eminent farmers in the state that they 
save tha expense of $!0.a year in each plough. Every farmer who 
haean eyeto his own interest will do well by calling and examin- 
ing for himself. We always keep on hand a supply of Ploughe and 
feng neers i Price.of a l-horse Plough $5 ; for 2 ormore 
ses, : 


- We also make.to order other Pioughs of various kinds. 

_MOTT'S: IMPROVED LARGE WHEAT FAN, which was 
so highly approved of at the recent Fair at Eilicutt's Mills and 
at Govaustown, as anarticle asthere is in this country— 
‘prices from 22 to $20.. 


& CORN SHELLER that will shell as fast as two men will 
throw io, and igovncnateels @ graipnon the cob nor break a cob, 


by al poser; price $1 
culty ATORS Pape patent pa ye of the best articles for 
purpose in ase, for cotten, corn and tobacco price $4, exira set 
-ofterth Lie - hide 
nanan of pdiods, from 7 to ““* 
A kh DiLES o the best kind . 
HARVEST TOOLS, ke. - 
Thankful for gaat-favors we abs)! endeayor to merit continuance 
of the samo. , ait ja26 wf 
= 4 FOR SALE. 


‘A handsonie therough bred DURHAM BULL, about 6 or 7 
from very superior stock, Pries $65, dehverable in 
Ba'tim a tate! to SAM. SANDS. 
— > 
DEVON STOCK FOR SALE—A GREAT BARGAIN. 
A gentlemen near this city being overstocked, and not wishing 
to winter so macy cattle ashe has pow vn haod, offers for sale the 
follow animals at the annexed — 


prices 
>»: dpfalh | Devoe Hall, 18 months. old ; 2 full bred Devon 
20 montes.vld, all repre-ented as hand- 


i order—The th ill b 
enamel ie i 
* SHEEP AND HOGS. 
to acks, 4 hen eeen yh breed, ge this coming 
Hl DOWN: Sticep, about 2 years old. Price for the Rams, 


gs. : 

‘of SOWS, of the pure BERKSHIRE breed, 
4 One’ ?, the vther § mos. old, just been put to 
it Prince. Price GlS each. Apply to 

8A ROM Ket 8S. SANDS. 
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| TAKEN TO WINTER. 
i : ‘add comfortable secommoda- 
‘ tle, w: ndance of hay andecut proven- 
’ it 2 dollars per month each, and 
; * ae re 
win. ‘ 
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have been selected and bred with care for several years past, and 


CORN SHELLERS, CRUSHERS, STRAW CUTTERS, 
materials. 9 


of Coru per duy by the power of two Horses. 


with the power of two horses will shell and clean ready fur market 
400 voshels of corn per day. 


bushels of Corn & Cob per hour, and put in fine order fer feeding 
This is the most durable, simple in construction, and most | orton, 
powerful of any Crusher made inthis Country, and best adapted 
tor extensive farming establishmeuts. The power of two horses is 
required to drive it. 


stock. 


these machines, whicli combine all the late impravements ;—400 
to 2000 bushels of hay, straw, cornstalks, &«. can be cut by them 
per day 
kinds STRAW CUTTERS, at low prices. 


Horse Powers, 2 sizes 
Threshing Machines, do 
Vegetable Cutters 
Fanning Mills, 2 sizes 
Churns, 3 sizes 








p re.—Prices No. 1 $45, considered of capacity enough for ord- 
inary Farm purposes ; No. 2 $60, No. 3 $75. 
BENTLEY, RANDALL & Co. 
McCausland’s Brewery, Holliday, st. near Pleasant. 

We have the liberty of referring to the following gentlemen, 
viz; —David Barnum, Esq City tiutel; Captain Jackson, warden of 
the Maryland Penitentiary, and Doct. Rovt Dorsey of Edw., where 
they can be seen in operation. 

Agents, J. I’. Callan, Esq. Washington City ; Capt. John Brooks, 
Upper Marlboro’, Prince Georges’ Co. Md. where samples can be 
seen. For numerous testimonials in favor of the above cai} on the 
manufacturers or their agents. 

N. B. B. R. & Co., are alsoagents for Murray’s Corn-and Cob 
— Balto. Md., Dec, 1842. 

de. 





DEVON CATTLE. 

The undersigned hasa herd of about five and-twenty full blood 
North Devon Cattle, embracing all ages and both sexes, which 
being overstocked would dispose of a partof them. Orders for a- 
ny of them will meet with attention. Address 

JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
No. 50S. Calvert St. Baltiwore. 
au 24 uf 





&e. &e. 
&% Prices reduced in proportion to the present rate of labour and | 


The subscribers offer for Sale, Goldsborough's Corn Sheller and 
Husking Machine,—warranted to shell or husk and shell 700 bushels 


” IMPORTED DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

He was sel-cted in England by Col. J. H. Powellas an animal of 
the bes? blood to be procured, is owned by a Company in a neigh- 
boring State, and is only parted with on account of making a eross 
‘with his get; he is ‘5 years old. and will be sold a bargain. 

Also some very fine Durhams of all ages, ata rate to suit the 
times. Apply to no 30 8 SANDS, 


ey 





BLOODED STOCK FOR SALE. ' 

The subscriber having more stock than he wishes to retain on his 
farm, will dispose of a namber of then at the following moderate 
prices if immediate application be made. | 

SNOW DROP, Durham heifer, white, 27 mos. old, now in calf 
by my preminin bull Motean—price $45. 
STRAWBERRY, Durham haifer, 24 months old; sire Defiance 
3d, in calf by Mohican—price $45. 
CHERRY, half Durham, 20 months old, sire Defiance 3d, out of 
my celebrated butter tow — price $25. 
CLARA, 7-8 Durham 6 yrs. old, in calf by Mohican ; this cow 
has a cut teat, and on that account will be sold for $30; her last 
ealf brought 940. 
LILY, Holstein and Devon, 3 years old; in calf by Mohican; her 
gr. dam was imported by Col. Tenant, and was.one of the most 
celevrated milkers of her day —price 40 dolls. 

SIDNEY, full bred Devon, 3 years old last spring, in calf & 
Myhican ; her first calf sold at 4 weeks old for 25 dulls. Price 50, 

PEACH BLOSSOM, full bred Devon, 3 years old last spring, ia 
calf by Mohican: price 50 dols. 
MOHICAN, premium bull, half Durham and Devon, sire Dafi- 
ance 3d, '8 months old; Detiance is out of Mr. Whitaker's stock, 
and was sold at 24 years old for 225 duls. Price 40 dols. 
LUCY, haif Durham and half Devon heifer, 20 months old, sire 
Defiance 3d; this herfer took the second pre nium at Baltimore Coa, 
Cattle Show in Uctober |ist. Price 40) do's. 
ROUSE BUD, full bred Durham, sire Defiance 3d,9 mo old $40. 
Also two pair premium Berkshire Pigs yet remaining on hand, 
price 10 dols. per pair J. B. HH. FULTON. 
OrJers left with Mr. S. SANDS, will beatteaded to. d 2l 3t 


MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER 

The above cul represents this horse-power, for which the sub 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaware 
and the Eastern Shore of Virginia; aud he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wisuingte obtain a horse power, to examine Luis 
belore purchasing elsewhere; for beauty ,ampactness and durabil. 
ity it has never been surpassed. ‘ 

Threshing ‘tachines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrows and the 





Baldwin’s Corn Sheller with blower attached-—This machine | common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 


lowrst prices. 
Agricultural Implements ofany peculiar model made to order as 


Baldwin s Corn & Cob Crusher,—warranted to grind 25 or 30 | the shorest notice. 


Castings for all kinds ofploughs,constantly on hand by the pound 
A liberal discount will be made to country merchants whe 
purchase to sell again. 

Wr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machines at thisestablish- 
ment R. B. CHENOWETH, 


Straw Culters, Cylindrical Improved —There are four sizes of | corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No. 


Also, common Treadle, Evans’ patent, and several other 


IN STORE, 
Harrows, 5 kinds 
| Rollers and Drill Machines 
Yankee Ox Yokes 
Harvest Tvols, all kinds 
| Post hole Augurs 


Lime Spreaders PLOUGHS, 25 sorts, embracing 





year’s crop: by doing so, they will enable the subscriber to make 
preparations early in year with confidence, so that none may be 
disappointed at harvest time, as has been the case for several years 
past by delaying to apply for them in season. His former practice 
will be -teadily adhered ‘o of making no moge machines than are 
ordered, lest a failure of the next years crop should leave a large 
number on his hands, unsold, which bis circumstances will not al- 
low, tis hoped that the great suc-ess which has attended the 
machines made for the last harvest will remove every doubt of 
their great valde. Several persons have cut as high as 20 acres in 
a day with the last improved machines, while one gentleman with 
one of the old machines cut his entire crop of 72 acres in Jess than 
five days, without having a cradle in the field. 

The greatest objection ever made to the machiue was its heavy 
bearing on the shaft horse; this has been entirely removed by ad- 
ding a pair of forward wheels to support the ‘ront of the machine, 
and a driver’s seat. at an extra ars of 20 dollars. 

CORN & COB CRUSHER 

The subscriber's Corn & Cob crusher which obtained the first 

— over several competitors at the late Fair of the N. York 
te Agrieultufal Society held at Albany, N. Y. and is so highly 
in ke lic prints, by farmers who have csed them, 

7 


20 Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 





AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY & IMPLEMENTS. 
The subscriber begs leave to assure the public that he is prepar- 
ed to execute orders for avy of his agricultural or other machinery 
or ‘mpl ts with promptness. His machinery is so well knowo 
that it is unnecessary to describe the varions kinds, but merely an- 
nex names and prices : 

pamee Saw Mill with 12 ft. carriage, and 24 ft. ways and 

4 ft. saw, 





Giindstones, hung on friction the Subsoil. and several other | xtra saws for shingles, with 3 pair of head blocks, 126 
rollers kinds of late introduction Post Morticing Auger, 15 
Garden and Field SEEDS, a large and general assortment Bands, 10 
TREES and PLANTS do do Horse Power of great strength, 200 
CATALUGUES of the abeve furnished gratis, giving prices and | Corn and Cob Crusher, wt. 600 lb. 65 
description of each machive—also duections for planting seeds,trees, | Thrashing Machine, wt. 300 Ib. 75 
ke. R. SINCLAIR, jr. and CO. Corn Planter. wt. 100 tb. 25 
no 30 Manufacturers & Seedsmen, 60 Light st. | Thrashing Machine, wt. 600 Ib. 150 
Grist ‘ill, 24 ft. cologne stones, 150 

a] > Do. 3 fi. do. 175 

HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. Belts for the same 15 

Farmers are respectfully requested to send their orders as s00D | Post Auger, wt. 15 Ibs. 5 
as they shall have decided on procuring machines to cut the next | Tobacco Press complete, portable, 85 


Portable Steam Engine, with portable Saw Mill and cutting 
off Saw, 3 
Large Sawing and Planing Machine with cutting off saw, or 
cross cu'ting for arge establishments, 1200 
If made of iron, 3000 
Large Boring and Morticing machine or large establishments, 150 
Tenoning Viachine 200 
Vertical Saw 125 
Small Morticing Machine, suitable for carpenters, 25 
All of which articles are made in the most superior style of work 
manship, of the best materials, and warranted te answer the pur po 
ses fr which they are intended. [t cannot be expected that ‘the 
subscriber can speak of the mer ts of the above enumerated arti* 
cles within thé compass of an advertisemeut. Saffice it imsay, 
that each have found numerous purchasers. and proved entirely sa- 
tixfactery The Portable Saw Mili with a 10-horse power engine, 
can cut, with perfect ease, 10,000 feet of Jumber a day, and, if ne- 
cessary, could greatly exceed that quantity. 
fie ! GEORGE PAGE, 
West Baltimortreet, Baltimore, Md. 
€%-Pamphlets containing cuts with descriptions of the above na- 
med machines, can be had on application (if by letter post paid) to 
the subecriber, or to Mr. 8. Sands, at the office of the American 





will be kept constantly on hand for sale. 
: bs OBED HUSSEY 


| Farmer. sep. 1 tf > 
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